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HOMEMAKERS '  CHAT  Monday,  August  12,  1940. 

Subject:   "SAVI1TG  SEEDS."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Publication  available,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1390-F. 
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The  homemaker1 s  habit  of  exchanging  seeds  and  cuttings  of  favorite  flowers 
with  her  neighbors  is  so  widespread  it  needs  no  special  comment.    Farm  women  usually 
delight  in  their  flower  beds.    Even  with  little  or  no  money  to  spend  on  them,  they 
take  pride  in  growing  the  finest  and  best  blooms  they  can  produce. 

In  the  days  before  a  "canning  and  garden  budget"  was  common,  the  kitchen 
garden  was  possibly  less  exciting  to  think  about  and  plan  for  than  the  flower  garden. 
But  .ty.  B«  . Seattle,  Senior  horticulturist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  .U«  S*  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says,  thrifty  housekeepers  saved  good  seeds  from  thrifty 
vegetable  plants  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  rountine. 

Sometimes  a  farm  family  guarded  the  seeds  of  certain  varieties  and  strains  so 
carefully  that  after  years  of  painstaking  selection  of  those  seeds,  they  "had  some- 
thing", as  the  saying  goes.    They  might  find  they  had  developed  some  superlative 
varieties,  for  which  they  were  noted  locally.    Or  because  neighbors  and  friends  in 
the  same  community  also  wanted  to  grow  that  family1 s  famous  strains,  these  varieties 
came  to  carry  the  name  of  the  community  of  county  or  of  the  family  that  developed 
them.    Such  local  varieties  of  long  standing  are  common  in  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
region  and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Beattie  says  the  money  savings  in  gathering  one's  own  seeds  from  a  small 
vegetable  garden  may  not  be  large  but  there  are  definite  advantages  in  saving  seeds 
of  exceptional  strains,    When  gardeners  select  their  seed  plants  with  great  care, 
season  after  season,  they  discard  any  that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  best  types.  The 
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ants  eventually  selected  are  those  that  succeed  "best  under  local  conditions.  Put 
other  way,  if  you  grow  a  variety  of  sweet  corn  which  does  well  in  your  garden  this 
eason,  you  are  likely  to  have  better  corn  by  planting  seeds  of  that  variety  than  if 
u  try  a  strain  from  some  unknown  source. 

But,  Mr.  Beattie  points  out,  you  need  some  knowledge  of  how  to  select  seeds 
you  are  going  to  try  it  for  the  first  time,    For  example,  certain  vegetables  that 
ormally  are  cross-pollinated  will  mix  badly  if  you  allow  more  than  one  variety  of 
e  same  group  to  flower  in  the  same  garden  or  in  places  near  each  other.    There's  a 
government  bulletin,  Number  139Q-F,  which  gives  detailed  information  on  each  of  the 
common  vegetables  and  how  its  seeds  should  be  saved,  as  well  as  on  the  habit  some  of 
these  vegetables  have  of  getting  mixed  with  each  other  when  growing  too  near  together 

To  take  a  few  illustrations:  Sweet  corn  will  mix  with  field  corn.  Kale, 
cabbage,  cauliflower ,  brussels  sprouts  and  kohlrabi  are  all  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  will  intercross  and  mix  freely  among  themselves  in  any  combination.  Beetr 
and  Swiss  chard  will  cross  readily  with  each  other,  or  with  sugar  beets.  Varieties 
of  turnip  grown  for  the  roots  will  cross  with  Seven  Top  turnip,  but  not  with  ruta- 
bagas.   Summer  squashes  belong  to  the  same  family  as  certain  pumpkins  and  will  cross 
with  them.    But  winter  squashes  do  not  cross  naturally  with  summer  varieties,  Water- 
melons and  citrons  will  cross,  but  watermelons  will  not  cross  with  cucumbers,  squash 
or  pumpkins.    Neither  cucumbers  nor  muskmelons  will  cross  with  any  of  the  other  vine 
crops.    And  so  it  goes.    You  really  need  the  bulletin  I  mentioned  to  help  you  keep 
all  these  varieties  apart  from  each  other. 

The  next  point  Mr.  Beattie  makes  is  that  the  plant  itself  is  more  important 
in  selecting  seed  than  the  individual  fruit .    For  example,  many  people  think  that  the 
way  to  have  early  varieties  is  to  take  the  seed  of  the  first  fruits  that  ripen.  But 
on  any  one  plant,  all  fruits  are  equally  able  to  carry  the  tendency  to  earliness. 
The  way  to  get  earliness  is  to  search  for  the  plant  which  produces  ripe  fruit  before 
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others  of  the  same  lot.    When  this  plant  is  found,  its  late  crop  is  just  as  valuable 
for  seeds  as  its  early  crop.    Likewise,  in  selecting  smooth- fruited  strains  of 
tomato,  select  plants  hearing  a  uniform  crop  of  smooth  fruit,  rather  than  to  take 
smooth  fruits  at  random  out  of  the  garden,  or  out  of  a  basket  filled  from  different 
plants,  and  carried,  maybe,  into  the  house. 

When  you  select  your  seeds  for  trial,  keep  the  packages  well  marked  and  well 
separated,  and  separate  the  Kinds  well  when  you  plant  them  next  year.    Mr,  Beattie 
says  the  first  year  might  he  called  your  "selecting  year",  and  the  second,  your 
"discarding  year".    The  good  and  had  points  of  the  strains  you  have  selected  will 
show  up  plainly  in  the  new  -plants  grown  from  this  year's  seeds. 

Incidentally,  you'll  need  to  provide  a  suitable  place  in  the  house  for  sto*  • 
ring  your  seeds.    A  second  story  room  is  much  better  than  the  cellar  or  the  attic. 
The  cellar  is  likely  to  be  too  moist,  the  attic  too  hot  and  dry.    Use  cloth  bag  con- 
tainers for  large  seeds  like  beans,  peas,  and  corn,  and  loaper  envelopes  for  smaller 
kinds.    See  that  the  envelopes  seal  well.    Store  the  seed  envelopes  in  tightly  clos- 
ing tin  boxes  to  protect  them  from  mice,  but  punch  a  few  small  holes  for  air  and 
hand  the  cloth  bags  well  away  from  any  walls.    Every  envelope  and  bag  should  be 
labeled  to  show  the  kind  and  variety  of  seed,  the  date  when  gathered,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  grown.    If  it  is  an  early  or  late  variety,  note  that  fact,  too.  Write 
this  information  on  the  outside  of  envelopes  and  put  it  on  a  slip  of  paper  inside  the 
cloth  bags. 

Some  seeds  require  fumigating  with  carbon  disulphide  to  protect  them  from  in- 
sect injury  while  they  are  stored.    The  free  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Humber  1330,  - 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Home  and  Market  Garden,  -  tells  you  how  to  use  carbon  disul- 
phide safely  for  fumigation,    './rite  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  for  a  copy. 


